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The   Standards   of Classification

IN the previous pages the variety of connotation of Orient and
Occident have been noted, and the views of certain writers on the
subject of Oriental and Occidental civilizations have been examined*
The present and subsequent chapters may be devoted to the exam-
ination of the correlations of culture.

With Professor Clark Wissler, we may again wonder how the
words Oriental and Occidental came to qualify units of civiliza-
tions. Primarily these terms have reference to the rising and the
setting of the sun. But the sun rises and sets on every point of the
equator every day.

Then the East came to mean "that part of the earth's surface
situated to the east of some recognized point of reference." And
that point was the Levant and the Bosphorus; "usually those
countries immediately to the East of the Mediterranean or Southern
Europe, which to the Romans were *the East.'" Later, Orient
meant the whole of Asia and Occident the whole of Europe, except
that Russia had an ambiguous status. Subsequently, the Occident
included the United States of America, Canada, South Africa,
Australia and New Zealand. There is, however, no unanimity as to
what is "West and what is East, even geographically. The West
sometimes means only Western Europe, sometimes Europe, some-
times Europe and Asia up to India; the East means sometimes only
India and China, at other times, Asia as well as North Africa, up
to, and including, Morocco,

Naturally Occidental civilization meant the civilization of the
people of the Occident. As to the characteristics of either Oriental
or Occidental civilizations, the New English Dicuonafy does not